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BIOGRAPHY. 


We shall always be happy to present our readers with 
Memoirs of distinguished Americens, The following 
of the accomplished Wittiam Vans Murray, late 
Minister of the United States tothe Batavian Repub- 
lic, and one of the Envoys extraordinary to the French 
Republic, cannot fail to gratify them. He died at his 
seat in Cawbridge, Eastern shore of Maryland, Dec, 


1fy 1803, AEt. 42. 
From the Port Forio. 


Mr. Murray was one of those charac- 
ters, whose decease ought not to be passed 
over with the mere ordinary notice of a 
newspaper paragraph, At an early age, 
he had risen high in the honors, and shar- 
ed largely in the confidence of his coun- 
try. He had filled various offices of the 
most important trust, and had executed 
their duties with great ability and success. 
He had rendered to the United States ser- 
vices, the importance of which will be more 
and more appreciated the more they are 
known, and the more extensively their 
consequences, which are still operating, 
shall be spread. He was a virtuous citi- 
zen. He was a faithful, able, and inde- 
fatigable public servant. He was an ac- 
complished and an amiable man. His 
memory is an object not uninteresting to 
his nation. ‘To the heart of friendship 
which guides the pen at this moment, it 
is precious, it is inestimable. 

Pace the period of the American rev- 
olution, Mr. Murray was passing from that 
of infancy to manhood. At the peace of 
1783, he was about twenty-two years of 
age, and had received an education prepar- 
atory to the practice of the law. Imme- 
diately after that event he went to Lon- 
don, for the benefit of improvement by 
travel and foreign instruction, and resided 
during a period of three years as a student 
in the temple. Here he became acquain- 
ted with, and enjoyed the society of sev- 
eral English gentlemen then upon the 
same establishment, and who have since 
become very eminent characters in that 
nation, as statesmen, and in the republic 
of letters as men of genius and science. 
At an age, when the passions usually riot 
in their most unlicensed range ; with a 
natural constitution by its exquisite sensi- 
bility, peculiarly exposed to the seductions 
of dissipation, and in the midst of a luxu- 
rious and splendid metropolis, where all 
the energies and powers of man are com- 
bittied to vary the scenes of delight, and 





multiply enjoyments ; where sloth allures 
to beds of down, and pleasure beckons 
with swimming eye and enchanting smiles, 
he retained the firmness and resolution of 
devoting his time and attention to those 
objects, which were to mark the useful- 
ness of his future life. ‘The observations 
of Dr. Price, of Mr. Turgot and of the 
Abbe de Mably upon the constitutions and 
laws of the United States, were published 
during this residence of Mr. Murray in 
England. He felt the importance of the 
subject, and meditated these writings of 
those great men with that ardor of research 
and that integrity of purpose, which were 
strongly marked features of his mind and 
heart. He published the result of his 
reflections, in a pamphlet which was fa- 
vorable received by the public, and which 
may still be consulted with advantage - by 
any person curious of our constitutional 
history. | 

In the summer of 1784, while a student 
in the temple, Mr. Murray took advantage 
of a vacation to make an.excursion of about 
six weeks to Holland. He travelled over 
that country with the pleasure which dur- 
ing that season of the year, it cannot fail 
to give a man of Jively imagination, of ac- 
curate observation, and of judicious reflec- 
tion. Enjoying the novelty and beauties 
of its scenery remarking the manners, 
characters and usages of the inhabitants, 
inquiring into their laws, constitutions and 
government, he committed to paper the 
result of all, as he went along ; at the inns, 
in the travelling barks, at every resting 
place of the stage, he was assiduous in the 
use of his pen, and thus unproved to val- 
uable purpose every moment of that time, 
which he had considered as indulged to 
relaxation and amusement. ‘The mass of 
information which he thus collected, and 
preserved in minutes he made on the 
spot, he afterwards digested and meth- 
odised into a regular work ; which has 
never been published, and which the wri- 
ter of this article has never seen, but which 
he hopes is not lost, and wishes may one 
day be published. 

Before the expiration of the term which 
Mr. Murray had allotted to his residence 
in England, he lost his father. ‘The death 
of a distant friend, is almost always to the 
survivor the same in effect as if it were 


sudden death. Mr, Murray had no inti- 
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mation of his father’s illness. The first 
intelligence he received, after a letter from 
him indicating perfect health, was an ab- 
rupt notification of his decease. To that 
father, his attachment was unbounded. I: 
was the gratitude of a generous soul uni- 
ted to the sentiment of filial affection. 
The shock was too violent for a constitu- 
tion always feeble, and at that time in pre- 
carious health. ‘The day after receiving 
the information, he took to his bed, from 
which for six weeks he did not rise; a 
languid and tedious convalescence of sev- 
eral months succeeded this illness, shortly 
after which he returned to his native coun- 


In the course of his abode in England 
he formed an attachment to a lady, to 
whom he was afterwards, united, and who 
survives to lament his. loss. 

Immediately after his return he enga- 
ged in the practice of the law ; but the 
voice of his country very soon called him 
to her councils. He was elected first a 
member of the legislature of Maryland, 
and at three successive “€lections, from 
1791 to 1797, to a seat in the House of 
Representatives of the United States.— 
This station he filled with distinguished 
honor to himself, and with entire satisfac- 
tion to his numerous constituents. His 
fortune, however, which was-not affluent, 
had suffered by the devotion of his time 
to the public service, and so loudly called 
for some of his attention in its turn, that 
in 1797 he declined standing a candidate 
for re-election. But his merit and talents 
had not escaped the discerning eye of a 
Wasnincton. He was unwilling that 
they should be buried in retirement, and 
one of the last acts of his administration 
was the appointment of Mr. Murray, as 
Minister of the United States to the Bata- 
vian republic. 

(Zo be concluded next week. ] 





For the Menarmack Miscetrany, 
Masrs. Editors, . 

The following, which first appeared in a periodical 
paper, in a remote part of the United States, in 1770, is 
so striking a delineation of real life, that I presume it 
will afford amusement to the readers of the Misce/lany. 

M, 
Ix I had just this, said I, as I was 
reading an account in the newspaper, of 
an acquaintance,who had married an agree- 
able young lady,with a fortune of 10,000/. 


—If I had just this, I should journey cheer- 
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ily through bifes. not a mutmur shouldever 
escape from my lips ; and I would; if pos- 
sible, prevent the complaints of others.— 
‘fhe hungry should not go away unsatisfied 
from my door. I would be a father to 
the fatherless ; a protector to the defence- 
less; and [ would—but here my utterance 
was. stopped by my tears, and my heart 
overflowed with sympathy, I thought I 
would make all around me perfectly hap- 


‘The wish was a prophetic one. Provi- 
dence intended to put my virtue to the tri- 
al. I had scarcely finished the paragraph 
when the post-boy brought me a letter, in- 
forming me that my brother Oliver had 
lately dted in the East-Indies, and left me 
10,000/. WhenTt had finished the letter, 
Ftook-up my handicerchief, which lay by 
me on the table, one might naturally con- 
elude to wipe away a tributary, or at least 
a fashionable tear from my cheek. I did 
neither. It is difficult to give a reason for 
every thing that happens ; I think, how- 


ever, that for this I can give two substan- | 


tial reasons. es 

My brother Oliver had his trav- 
éls in his 16th year,while I was yet a child. 
Our acquaintance had hardly commenced, 
nor was it ever-cherished and confirmed, 
by the participation of mutual diversions, 
Kkepes and fears. Thus he was to me as an 
alien, and not as a brother—and further, 
lve had left me as nich as would have made 
many rejoice at, the death of a brathcr, 
who had been brought up as such. 

Iam now, said 1, a gentlgman, and [ 
will from this time live as a gentleman.— 
So I leaned my head ba@k in my chair,and. 
began to plan out a scheme for my fature 
conduct in life. After I had tnrned it 
over and over and viewed it in every direc- 
tion, without being able to. please myself, 
{will go to bed, said I—a comfortable nap 
will refresh my mind, and all will go right 
in the morhing. So EI laid me down, and 
turned me to this side and that side ; and 
put myself in this position and that posi- 
tion ; but it would not do. FI neither 
could get the nap I wanted, nor could I 
get the 10,006/. out of my head. 

So I toiled at it all night, and about 
nine o’clock in the morning, had fixed 
my plan. ‘Chis was no sooner done than 
i got out of bed, wrote it on a piece of pa- 
per, with my annual inéome in one col- 
umn, and my expenditures in the other 3 
when, to my great mortification, 1 found 
that my expenses would be exactly 7/. 13,. 
€d.aboye my income. I then ran over all 
the other plans that had occurred to me 
in the course of the night ; but one of 

them would answer ; and this could not 


be executed for a shilling less than the ¢s- 
timate f had made, 4 
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Had I but this 7/. 13s. Gd. said I, it 
would make me*completely happy. So I 
began to revolve in my mind, with the 
utinast eagerness, how I should obtain it. 
I will conceal the whole for a year, said I, 


+ my fortune will then amount to 10,500/. 


which will easily bring matters to bear. 
On further reflection, this would not do. 
I had told the story the evening before, 


and it was already spread through the 


nei¢gborhood. 

* While I was in this dilemma, the maid 
came to tell me that old Peter was at the 
door. Now Peter was a weekly pension- 
er, on whom I had long been accustomed 
to bestow a sixpence every Saturday morn- 
ing. The girl lad told him of my good 
fortune, and he, no doubt, had reckoned 
something upon it. Bid hin go about his 
business, said I, in-an angry tone, but my 
heart smote ‘me as I said it 3 all my vows 
to heaven, so recently made, ruslred upon 
my memory. 

I will go this moment, said I, and give 
the old man his sixpence at least 5 sof put 
my liand in my pocket, and walked hasti- 
ly to the door. Stay, said Avarice, as I 
opened the door with my money in my 
hand, consider what you do. Here you 


‘are at this moment short of your reckon- 


ing, 7/, 135. 6d. and yet you are going to 
give away your money like a fool. At 
this very instant old Peter ‘bowed to me. 
with a most piteous countenance; his look 
seemed to say, This is what I did not ex- 
pect, I. stood in the door, agitated by 
contending passions———Charity bade me 
reach my hand and give it.. Avarice con- 
trafted it. I would givé it arid I would 
not give it. The poor old man siw my 
distress, and modestly walked out, shutting 
the door after him. He was no sooner 
gone, than I cursed him for departing ; 
and was convinced that [should have giv- 
en it him, if he had‘staid, and Jaid all rhat. 
blame upon his precipitate retreat, which 
ought to have fallen on the badness of my 
own heart. I put up the six pence, walk- 
ed into the room again, and sat down to 
breakfast. T'wo things disturbed me. so 
much that Fcould not eat. The first was, 
the want of 7/. 135..6¢. the second was 
the figure of old Peter, which presented 
itself to my imagination, sitting shivering 
if his hovel, casting a melancholy, look 
round him in quest of something to re- 
kindle the poor remains of a fire just ex- 


piring, and exploring every corner with a 


_despairme eye for a crust to allay his ra- 


ging appetite. 

Methought,when he had in this manner 
rummated his whole hovel in vain, he sat 
down‘on his chair, turned up his eyes to 
heaven, and gave a deep sigh—the sigh 
was accompanied with an imprecation. on 





me for having denied his usual boon. But 
perhaps this may be only an illusion, said 
I, and he may at this moment be begging 
at the corner of the street, from somebody 
as hard hearted as myself. So I will go 
immediately and find him out, and if [ do 
not find him, I shall find plenty of others 
to bestow something on, who may be in as 
much need. So 1 put Ils. 9d. into my 
pocket, resolved to bestow every farthing 
of it in charity before breturned. I had 
got but a little way from my door, when f 
saw a poor man at a distance, stand ina 
supplicating posture. My niggard breast 
revolted against all resolutions | had made 
—It is he, said 1, and I must part with my 
money, although I have 7/. i4s. 6d. a-year 
too little. When Ll approached the man 
and found it was not Peter, my heart re- 
joiced within me as I passed by. | 

In going through the town, I met with 
many objects of charity, but I carefully 
kept aloof from them all, lest pity should 
Overcome avarice, and force a passage in- 
to my heart. While Ishunned every oth- 
er beggar, I would have persuaded myself 
that 1 wanted to find Peter, but it was on- 
ly a pretence, for I got home with every 
farthing of my money in my pocket, with 
which 1 sat out.. I had nowdone my du- 
ty, [thonght, with regard to Peter, and if 
Thad not given him the money at first, 
nor found him out after, it was not my 
own fault ; so I sat down quietly to din- 
ner, with nothing to trouble me, but how 
I should get the 7/. 13s. 6d. that I wanted. 

On Sunday, at church, my head was full 
of it. It was full of it all the week after, 
till Friday evening in coming home, I 
found another letter on my table, inform- 
ing me that my brother’s effects had turn- 
ed to much better account than was ex- 
pected, and that instead of ten, f might 
expect at least 20,000/. Imust now cou- 
ble the plan F had thought of before, said 
I ; but in order to effect this I shall want 
15/. 75+ Tf L had just this, I should une 
doubiedly be happy: 

There are no limits to avarice. [now 
spent as uneasy a night in contriving how 
to obtain this 15. 7d..as I had done before 
on aceount of the half of it. I rose late 
in the morning, and taking hold of my 
waistcoat to put it on, all the money in my 
pocket fell on the floor. . On gathering it 
up, and counting it, I found exactly the 
11s. Gd. .O conscience! however we may 
for a tine stifle thee, thou art a faithful 
minister, and never ceases to rouse us from 
rae hargy of vice. listened to thy ac- 

ne voice. I felt that I had done a- 
miss. When I had but little to spare, 
said I, I gave cheerfully a part of that lit- 
tle, and never, till I became possessed of 


much, did I carry a sum so long undimin- 
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ished in imy pocket—but I will now atone | 


for my fault. : 

As i said this, { fe’ Banevolence rashing 
Warm into my heart. Now Peter at this 
very moment hit the door with the knock- 
er, and as it was about the usual time of 
his coming, the sound of the knock- 
er reached my heart. Yon, said I, look- 
ing at the lis. 9d. in my bands—you 
shall pay the forfeit of my crimes. Long 
have you shut out. every generous senti- 
ment from my heart, but you shall never 
have at in your power to do it again. Se 
I sent the old man away rejoicing. 





For THe Merrivacx Miscterrany, 
THE COLLECTANE A....No. 4. 


THALEs, the wise man of Miletus, stands 
first on the roll of: ancient sages, and was 
the first author of natural philosophy and 
mathematics 2mong the Grecians. o- 
cratesywho stands second, gave philosophy 
anew turn, and considered man as the 
only subiect of it. Plato made considera- 
ble improvements im learning : and Aris- 
totle established a school at Athens, after 
being preceptor to Alexander, But after 
all, among the ancients, none were more 
esteemed for their learning than the Egyp- 
tians ; but the astonishing improvements 
sinee, are evident by the abolition of hiero- 
glyphicks, that were used by that people. 

Sir Thomas Pope Blount says—-“ some 
are of opinion that where learning and 
knowledge go in the front, pride and am- 
bition always follow in the rear.” Where 
this is the case, it gives birth to that des- 
picable character called a pedant, or one 
who is ever seeming to know more than 
others. Lord Chesterfield says—* wear 
your learning like your watch, in a private 
pocket, and do. net pull it. out and strike 
it, merely to shew’ that you ‘have one.” — 
« No wonder, then, says an ancient au- 
thor, that the Italians, in their farces, al- 
ways bring in a pedant for the fool.of the 
play.” 

The advantages of a liberal education 
are too obvious to be denied, and too nu- 
merous to admit, in the districts of brevi- 
ty, a specific mention. But the impor- 
tance of education arises from two causes, 
the frame of our mind, and the objects we 
are conversant with. With respect to the 
former, we are susceptible of various im- 
pressions, strong prejudices, and prepos-~ 
sessions ; imagination wings its way to the 
remotest regions, and unbridled fancy em- 
braces. every thing that~1s adapted to its 
nature. ‘Before reason is mature, and too 
often after, we believe what we are told, 
and consider every thing as true or false, 
on the character and authority, or rather 
according to our ideas of him who says jit. 


Education, though it should assist us in 
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discriminating between truth arid. érror, 
yet a fatal mahageinent has sometimes de- 
feated those valuable designs, and solely 
given birth to every. error im judgment. 
‘This will ever be the case where our own 
conceptions are represented as the stand- 
ari of truth, and men affect to disbelieve 
what they cannot fully explore. If prim 
ciples invariably segulate the manners, 
what is imbibed is. essential to that end. 
As good and evil are terms too often ar- 
bitrarily applied, and usurpation evinces 
itself with frequency, the justice of our 
sentence will depend in our view, on the 
earliest notions we receive. if then the 
choice is directed almost universally by 
education, with a kind of irresistible im- 
pulse, we can never be too cautious in a 
matter that is te determine, not only the 
present, but future welfare of men. The 
objects we are daily conversant with, are 
invincible proofs of the importance of ed- 
ucation, since vice assails us in such varied 


forms, and pleasure assumes so many <if-— 


ferent names. 
DR. JOHN TAYLOR, 
Author of the Hebrew Concordance. 

From an original letter of his, written 
fourscore years ago, it appears that he was 
then minister of small congregation of 
Dissenters at Kirkstead, in Lincolnshire, 
and that he lived at a little distance from 
this place, which he describes as a smail 
pleasant village, near the navigable river, 
which runs between Boston and Lincoln. 
His salary there was ‘so small that his cir- 
cumstances were very strait, so that he 
was under the necessity of teaching a 
school, and of applying to his friends to 
recofmmend scholars to him. At this 
time it appears'that he had been engaged 


in making a concise abridgment of Hen-. 


ny’s Exposition, but he was so poor that 
he could not buy that work, and he com- 
plains that it was at a stand because he 
could no longer borrow it. He teils his 
friend, that he had gone as far as the 
Prophecy of Jonah, and intended to finish 
the whole as soon as he could procure the 
remaining volumes of Henry, and publish 
it in as cheap a form as possible, for the 
use of families. Query, whether he ever 
completed the undertaking, and what be- 
came of the manuscript, which certainly 
was never published. 

In this letter, he gives his correspon- 
dent some advice in the choice of books, 
(according to his request) particularly with 
a view to the knowledge of Scripture, and 
recommends Pocl’s Annotations, and Pri- 
deauxts Connexion, to be read with dili- 
gence, in preference to the reading a mul- 
tiplicity of authors. 

His correspondent having mentioned to 
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him the divisiems in Lendon about the 
Salters~Hall controversy, he writes as fol- 
lows : “ As to the unhappy differences a- 
mong the London ministers, I-think 4 
shouid not fave subscribed ‘had T been a- 
mong them ; because I am’ not satished 
that it is a means sanctified and appeinted 
of God for either finding out or ascertain- 
ing the truth, Qn the other hand, I am 
sure it has been grievously abused from 
the first times of Christianity, to the divi- 
ding of Christians, and the destroying that 
love and mutual forbearance which is the 
distinguishing character of our holy relig- 
ion, and the only bottom ypen which the 
tranquility of the church can be rightly 
settled.”—Lond. Maga. . 


LITERARY NOTICES, 

_ [OF Eaglish Pudlications—the last year.) 

Mr, Scort, to whom the public is in- 
debted for three elerant volumes of the 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, has ed- 
ited, from the Auchinleck manuscripts, 
“ Sir Tristem ; a metrical Romance. of the 
thirteenth century. Rec SA | 

“ The Sabbath” is a poem evincing con- 
siderable powers. 

“ Martial Effusions of ancient’ Times ;” 
addressed to the Spartan hosts to excite 
them to valor and discipline in their con- 
flicts with the Messenians, and prescribed 
as permanent recitations by the republic 
of Lacedemon, to inspire their youth with 
warlike sentiments ; from the Fragments 
of TyRTzus. 

If it could for a moment be suspected 
that the valor of Britons required to be 
roused in defence of their domestic altars, 
these Martial Effusions of Ancient ‘Times, 
translated as they are with great spirit and 
animation, would be opportunely offered” 
but an enthusiastic love of freedom, and 
independence of any foreign yoke pervades 
all ranks of society, warms every bosom 
from the monarch to the meanest peasant, 
and will never suffer true born Britons to 
hug a mean inglorious slavery, while an 
honorable death in the field of battle can 
free them from it. 

“¢ the Scenery, Antiquities and Biography 
of South Wales ;” from the materials col- 
lected — two excursions in the year 
1803. By Benjamin Hearn Marvin, 
Esq. M.A. F-R.S. Embellished with views 
drawn on the spot by Laporte, and a map 
of the country. 

We have only room to say of this work 
that the materials are not on!y intrifisically 
valuable, but well atranged. Mr. Malkin 
has composed not only a very entertaining 
but a very instructive volume. 


Apborism.—F action is to party what the superlative is 
tothe positive ; party is a political evil, and-taction is the 
worst of all evils, — , 


‘ 








POETRY. 


SUMMER....A4 Fragment. 
From the Compa NI0N. 
Now blazing Sol darts his bright rays upon us, 
Burning the grass, and drying all the pools up ; 
Even the brick yards feel that he’s a tippler, 
So do the bul! frogs. 


See how the grass is burnt for want of sprinkling, 
Gardens and cornfields, all as dry as tinder, 
Hickories that once were as tough as India rubber 
' Snap like a corn cob. 

Look at the pumps—e’en they’re enough to fright one ; 
Raw head and bloody bones, ‘* sudden death’’ upon ’em ; 
** Don’t drink cold water,”’ rather go to Beck’s, and 

' Swallow an ice cream. 


O how provoking ‘tis in such warm weather, 
To be obliged to sleep with windows clos*d up 
Tight as a pill box, ‘cause the doctor tells me, . 
Keep out the night air. 


Scill more perplexing ‘tis, when sleep affrighted 
Flies up the chimne¥*—no where else to get out—— 
Leaving poor me to roll and tumble all night, 

‘ Bit by musquitoes. 
‘What's to be done ? why, we must grin and bear it, 
Patience and Time will bring about the winter ; 
Then we can sit at home and sing and smoak and 

Drink apple toddy. 


| Zo a beautiful little Girl, of four years old, sit- 


' 
ting in her baby-house, surrounded by her 
Playthings. 

By Mrs, Moovy. 
Little queen of infant pleasure 
Smiling on thy seat of treasure 5 
Happy in each fancied blessing, . 
¢ More than monarchs worlds possessing, 

Culling sweet from every rose, 

That in thy fairy garden grows ; 

‘Thy breast as yet untaught by sighs 

‘To check the transports as they rise. 

No dread thy little bosom fills 

Of physica! or moral ills: 

With pure delight thy eye surveys 

The splendid toys that round thee blaze : 

Nor could aricher joy be thine 

Did all Potosi yield ber mine ; 
Thy tiny cup of silver brings 

A sweeter draught than cups of kings ; 

The doll for whom thy love prepares 

These emblems of maternal cares, 

For whomthis little board is spread, 

Ay For whom thou deck'd this little bed, ’ 

Obedient to thy magic wand 

Still eats and sleeps at thy command ; 

And though thou play’st the mother’s part, 

No mother’s pangs corrode thy heart. 

Oh! ever may thy future years 

Be thus exempt from hopes and fears ; ‘ 
Thus, with smooth current glide away, 

While beams of joy thus round thee play ; 
But thou a blended lot must share, 

And with the blessing take the care. 

Then, lovely Mary, hug thy toys, ' 
Unsullied source of infant joys ! 

And, whilst thou can’st, the pleasure keep, 
To lull thy waxen babe asleep, 


THE BACHELOR’S SOLILOQUY : 


Or, A new PUZZLE* in Praise of Women. | 
Happy a man may pass his life, 
When freed from matrimonial chains, 
When he is govern’d by a wife 
He’s sure to suffer for his pains. 


W hat tongue is able to declare 
The failings which in women dwell, 
The worth that falls to woman’s share 
Can scarce be call’d—perceptible. 


In ail the female race appear 
Hypocrisy, deceitand prideg 9 © 





Truth—-darling of a heart sincere, oF 
With women never can reside, | } vv 
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They're always studying to employ 
Their time in vanity and prate 5 
Their leisure hours in social juy 
To spend, is what all women hate. 


Destruction take the men, I say, 

Who make of women their delight, 
Those who contemipt to women pay, 

Keep prudence always in their sight. 


* When read for the Praise of women, > and third 
lines, then the second and fourth, must be read. 





HISTORICAL ANECDOTES. 

Ramsay, in his history of the American 
revolution, records the following instance 
of patriotism. — 

Among the Americans, who were kil- 
led in the action near Charleston, on the 
20th June, 1779, was Col. RoserrTs, an 
artillery officer of distinguished abilities. 
In the short interval between his being 
wounded and his dying, he was visited on 
the field of battle by his son, Captain Rob- 
erts, of ‘his own regiment. The expiring 
father presented his sword to his son,with 
an exhortation to behave worthy of it, 
and to use it in defence of liberty and hi8 
country./ After a short conversation he 
desired him to return to his proper sta- 
tion, adding, “that there he might be 
useful, but to him -he could be of no ser- 
vice,” 

Some time after the*sonclusion of the 
late war, a young Amerikan was present 
in a British theatre, whgre an interlude 
was performed in ridicule of. his country- 
men. A number of American officers 


being introduced in tattered uniforms and . 


barefoot, the question was put to them 
severally——what was your trade before you 
entered into the army ? One answered a 
taylor, another a cobler, &c. ‘The wit of 
the piece was to banter them for not 
keeping themselves clothed and shod ; 
but before that could be expressed, the 
American exclaimed from the gallery— 
« Great-Britain beaten by taylors and cob- 
lers ! Huzza!”’ Even the prime minis- 
ister, who was present, could not help 
smiling, amidst a general peal of laughter. 

Alexander the Great. seeing Diogenes 
look attentively at a parcel of human bones, 
asked the philosopher what he was look- 
ing for ? “That which I cannot find— 
the difference between your father’s bones 
and those of his slaves,” 

Guelph and his principal followers were 
besieged in the castle of Winsburg ; and 
having sustained great loss in a sally, they 
were obliged to surrender at discretion.— 
‘The emperor (Conrad) however, instead of 
using his good fortune with rigor granted 
the duke and his chief officers,permission to 
retire unmolested. But the dutchess, sus- 


pecting the generosity of Conrad, with 


. 





b 


whose enmity’ against her husband she 
was well acquainted, begged that she, and 
the other women in the castle, might be 
allowed to come out with as much as each 
of them could carry, and be conducted to 
a place of safety. Her request was grant- 
ed, and the evacuation was immediately 
performed ; when the emperor and his 
army, who expected to see every lady 
loaded with jewels, gold and silver, beheld 
to their astonishment, the dutchess and 
her fair companions staggering under the 
weight of their husbands. ‘The tears ran 
down Conrad’s cheeks ; he applauded 
their conjugal tenderness, and an accom- 
modation with Guelph and his adherents 
was the consequence of this act of female 
heroism. _ 

A very homely man, acting Mithridates 
on a French theatre, when Monimia says 
to him, ‘ My lord, you change your counte- 
nance,’ —a young fellow in the pit exclaim- 
ed, ‘for heaven’s sake let him!’ 





THE SEASON, 

The drought, which we have experienced for nearly 30 
days, still continues—the fertile borders of the Merrimack 
never, perhaps, exhibited so melancholy an aspect from 
this cause—pastures are parched to a crispy and the gar- 
dens suffer much_—corn begins to feel its effects, and un- 
less we have rain soon, the crops willbe short. The 
drought is not local, but is felt to the northward and 

westward far. [Heraco. 

Rutland, Vt. Fuly 20.—We have had no rain of con- 
sequence for near forty days. The cornfields are suffer- 
ing excessively, the pastures are dried up, and the fires 
are running over the woods and fallows in an alarming 
manner, Many fields of wheat adjoining the burning 
woods have been totally destroyed. A field of 10 acres 
In Fairhaven, it is said, caught fire while the farmers 
were reaping, and the wheat was entirely burnt up. 

Amberst, N.H, Fuly 30,—In this vicinity the spring 
grain is very good ; but fears are entertained, that unless 
we should be speedily blessed with rain, the Indian corn 
will be short. 

New-London, Fuly 31 —It is now upwards of nine 
weeks since we were visited with any considerable quan- 
tity of rain. No drought equal tothe present, has occur- 
red in this quarter since 1761 5 that year the corn was 
entirely cut off. 





DIED, 

At her apartments in Chelsea, (Eng.) aged 81, the 
celebrated Signora Galla, She was some years since a 
performer of considerable celebrity on the stage of the 


King’s theatre, and was the last of Handel’s scholars 5. 


and that highly celebrated musician composed several of 
his most favorite airs expressly for her, both in his operas 
and oratorios, in which she sang with great applause, and 
appeared so late as the year 17799 im Mr. Ashley's orato- 
trios at Covent-Garden theatre. After quitting the stage, 
she resided, as a companion, with the unfortunate Misa 
Ray, amd was in company with her at Covent-Garden 
theatre the evening she was shot by the Rev. Mr. Hacke 
man. Being thus deprived of her situation, and not hav- 
ing made any provision for her declining years, she has 
subsisted entirely upon the donations of her friends, and 
a benefaction she annually received from the Royal Soci- 
ety of Musicians. 
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